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I use my CrAyoLa® Crayon over 
a well prepared Gesso panel. I 
apply many layers of crayon 
until I develop a textured sur- 
face. Over this entire surface I 
add a layer of black crayon. For 
a nonglossed effect I apply a 
black carbon or a black pow- 
dered pigment which I burnish 
into the crayon. I then scratch 
out the desired effects with a 
sharp instrument and if I feel 
more texture is desired I add 
more layers of CRAYOLA Crayon. 
Following this procedure I use 
pieces of soft gauze to rub out 
the highlights and thus estab- 
lish a brilliant sequence of col- 
ors. If a high gloss effect is 
wanted the varnish spray can be 
applied. Working this way one 
can get beautiful luminous ef- 
fects into crayon drawings and 
paintings. 

(Signed) Samuel Bookatz 


SAH Samuel Bookatz is represented in 
<r the Corcoran, Phillips and Barnet 
Aden Galleries and Smithsonian 

Institute of Washington, D. C., 

also in the Cleveland and Milwau- 

kee Museums of Art as well as in 


many private collections. 
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IN CERAMICS 


EXPLAINING 
CERAMIC COLOR 
TO YOUR STUDENTS 


Students never cease to wonder why and 
how glazes that look like dull, drab dust 
in the bottle become so radiantly color- 
ful and beautiful after firing. 


You might explain it this way. Ordinary 
beet juice would stain clay a rich red— 
but—beet juice is organic and the heat 
of the kiln would burn it up—it would 
disappear completely. Ceramic colors 
are made from INorganic substances— 
rocks and certain chemicals. They won't 
burn. They're dull in color. 


Copper,manganese, iron—even pure gold 
—are used to produce brilliant ceramic 
colors—far removed from the natural 
color of the minerals used. For instance 
—a rosy pink or deep maroon results from 
a combination of two gray substances— 
chrome and tin—which react under heat 
to produce the desired color. 


Developing ceramic colors is a highly 
technical process, requiring the skill of 
graduate engineers in inorganic chemis- 
try ... men who have at their disposal 
equipment that permits them to study the 
reactions of a limitless number of com- 
binations of inorganic substances. 


It is because the Pottery Arts Division 
Ceramic Colors are developed in Pemco’s 
Color Laboratory that we can supply 
schools with such a fine selection of high 
quality glazes and underglaze colors. 





POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


Tata) CORPORATION | 


Baltimore 24, Maryland 
One of the world's largest suppliers 
to the ceramic industry 


Write for descriptive literature on Pemco 
Ceramic Art Materials or ask your authorized 
distributor about them. 





New Jersey Art Meetings The New 
Jersey Art Education Association has pre- 
pared an attractive program for its meeting 
during the state teachers convention at Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, November 11- 
13. Miss Hanna T. Rose, curator of educa- 
tion at the Brooklyn Museum, will speak on 
The Role of the Museum in Creative Edu- 
cation. There will be workshops in fhree- 
dimensional activities all day Thursday and 
on Friday and Saturday mornings, with a 
luncheon at noon Friday. Eight leading 
museums will provide exhibits on the Role 
of the Museum in Education, which is the 
theme of the meeting. 


Syracuse Ceramics Exhibit The eigh- 
teenth Ceramic National Exhibition will be 
held at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse, N. Y., from Oct. 24 to Nov. 28. 


New England Craft Exhibition The 
Junior League of Worcester, the Craft Cen- 
ter, and the Worcester Art Museum are 
organizing a New England craft exhibition 
to be held at the museum from October 15 
through November 27, 1955. During the 
present year, a committee of selection will 
visit local areas to select work to be shown. 
Communications should be addressed to the 
committee in care of Robert W. Gray, 
director, Craft Center, 40 Highland Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Art Publications Available Publica- 
tions of the Eastern Arts Association of 
interest to school administrators, art teachers 
and supervisors are available through the 
association office. A list of publications 
and prices may be secured from Lillian D. 
Sweigart, secretary, Eastern Arts Assoc., 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


Art Exhibitions Available The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts organizes a number 
of exhibitions for circulation through the 
country every year. This year's exhibits 
will include ten composed of works from 
historic periods prepared by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Information about 
these and other exhibitions available may 
be secured by writing to Thomas M. Messer, 
director of exhibitions, American Federa- 
tion of Aris, 1083 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.28, N.Y. 


New House Beautiful Feature A new 


editorial service, started in House Beautiful ' 


Magazine for October, offers help to art 
teachers and others interested in integrating 
art, architecture and furnishings into a beauti- 
ful environment. Superb illustrations in color, 
and commentary by an art teacher, Judy 
Adler, give you ideas for using this new fea- 
ture. The service was developed under the 
direction of Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and recently 
president of NAEA. 

A special subscription rate of three dollars 
a year is available to art teachers. Your 
order should be sent to S. H. McConnell, 
House Beautiful Subscription Department, 
Dept. SAO, 250 West 55th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 
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20 DIFFERENT STYLES 
FOR COMPLETE VERSATILITY 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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.++ famous for quality since 1893 ! 
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Textiles Room 


School Arts and Crafts Equipment ee 


From hard maple timber felled on company tracts to ma . 
finished equipment, Mutschler craftsmen carefully control 
each step of manufacturing. And trained Mutschler sales 
representatives are at your service to advise, plan and 
install the most up-to-date of school specialty departments. 
Product excellence, plus this planning and advisory service 
that costs you not one penny extra, is the reason leading 
schools, their teachers and architects insist upon Mutschler 
when building or remodeling. Further information may be 
secured from your nearest sales office (listed below) without 
cost or obligation. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. 
SCHOOL DIVISION, DEPT. 114 
NAPPANEE, INDIANA 


SALES OFFICES 


NORTHEAST NORTH CENTRAL SOUTHWEST 
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Sheldon Furniture is 


Educationally Correct... 


Everything about the Sheldon-planned and furnished art room is slanted 

to make your job more pleasantly effective. Storage provision, tailored and 
located to your exact needs helps make preparation for class, changing classes, 
and the multi-activity classes themselves smooth and orderly. 


Work surfaces are the proved-best sizes, shapes and materials for full use by 
your age groups. And what a stimulating variety of units to choose from! 


e. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT co. 


MUSKEGON e MICHIGAN 


HELP YOU PLAN 
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A kindergarten child experiences the thrill and satisfaction of painting which should continue throughout his school life. 


LEVEN C. LEATHERBURY Elementary school children need experience in many 


different materials throughout each school term if 
the art program is to provide maximum educational 
growth. The author discusses the Baltimore program. 


A BREAD AND WATER ART 
PROGRAM STUNTS GROWTH 





“What are the basic art experiences which elementary 
school children should have?" That is, or should be, one of 
the questions of every classroom teacher in planning for 
meeting their art needs. The art education program must 
provide appropriate guidance towards fulfilling the inherent 
urge in every child to create, and to identify himself with his 
environment. It must afford rich experiences, a variety of 
materials, and thoughtful direction, to the end that each 
child may attain maximum individual development both in 
the creation and appreciation of art. 

All too often art education programs for the elementary 
grades are referred to in vague terms of “creative expression” 
to the extent that such terminology is so casually used that 
its true meaning is lost or misconstrued. Misunderstanding 
of the significance of well planned creative activities has 
often led to a laissez-faire attitude in which teachers have 
viewed their responsibility as one of merely distributing 
materials to the class in an attempt not to interfere with any 
free expression of the children. If the creative experiences 
of the art program are to contribute their share to the full 
growth and development of the child, they must be based 
upon a thorough understanding of the developmental stages 
of child growth and of the types of creative activities that 


Above, careful thought and planning go into these paper sculpture heads. Below, second grade children learn cooperation. 





provide for maximum development, and they must be 
educationally sound. 

It is important, therefore, that each child shall have 
experience with a variety of media each term he is in 
school. Obviously, a single or limited experience with 


clay, finger paint or papier-maché merely acquaints him 
with a few possibilities of the material and affords little or 
no opportunity for the maximum growth desired for all 
children. When repeated experiences are engaged in with 
each material, calling forth new and more advanced thought 
and action, creative development should be assured. Be- 
cause creative activities occupy the dominant role, contribut- 
ing not only to creative development but to development 
of appreciation as well, the selection of the type of activities 
to be engaged in may be considered the key to a well- 
rounded program. This gives added purpose to determining 
which activities should be considered essential in our ele- 
mentary school art programs. 

For several years the Division of Art Education in Balti- 
more has published a list of ‘Essential Activities."’ This 
list, it is felt, should form a basis for planning by every 
elementary classroom teacher in meeting the art needs of 
his particular group of children. Continuous expansion of 
their creative powers can best be accomplished by using 
materials and processes with which they are familiar, by 
building upon their past understandings, by establishing 
self-confidence in one's ability and by awakening interest 
in each new undertaking. It is proposed that a well balanced 
activity program may be achieved by including the follow- 
ing ten essential activities: (1) Painting—probably the most 
popular activity of all and one which stimulates a growing 
sensitivity to the expression of ideas in two-dimensional 
form. Painting serves as an emotional outlet, helps to build 
self-confidence, to clarify thinking and to stimulate imagina- 
tion. The use of powder paint, finger paint, show-card and 
transparent water color affords opportunities for continuous 
creative growth in the handling of such techniques as free 
brush, spatter, pounce and sponge painting and in com- 
bination with still other media. (2) Paper cutting and 
paper sculpture—cutting, tearing, folding, rolling, and an 
endless variety of other ways of changing the form of paper 
constitutes a unique kind of creative expression, developing 
an appreciation of form, color, and arrangement. From 
early experiences with paper cutting in which young chil- 
dren learn to manipulate scissors and paste and to develop 
muscular co-ordination, through later experiences with 
“sculpturing’ paper, children have a distinct challenge to 
their ingenuity to create forms having height, width and 
thickness. They are already familiar with this medium 
through their earlier activities. (3) Murals—since they 
are concerned little with realism and proportion and readily 
produce results of high decorative quality and sense of 
design, elementary school children are able to make murals 
very successfully. The many display purposes served by 
finished murals in classrooms, halls, cafeterias, and libraries 
increase the social benefits derived from this activity. In 
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Third grade children use many art activities in making figures, dioramas, and a mural. Fourth graders are weavers, below. 
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addition, they are the resultant efforts of a large group of 
children. (4) Ceramics—children should be encouraged 
to experiment with ideas and techniques, creating work 
which is characterized by originality, understanding of the 
materials and methods of clayworking, and discovering 
for themselves through observation, reasoning and imagina- 
tion. Children may become familiar with clay properties, 
low-firing glazes, and the use of the kiln, thereby fostering 
an appreciation of the work of others and discriminating 
taste for the manufactured product. (5) Papier-mache— 
next to clay, papier-maché is perhaps the most valuable 
medium for three-dimensional expression, and it may be 
adapted for use at any grade level. Utilizing inexpensive 
and scrap materials in innumerable ways, papier-maché is 
also a medium which supplements the budget, and provides 
many occasions for children to participate actively in collect- 
ing materials for their work. (6) Dioramas—such activities 
as the making of dioramas and panoramas challenge 
originality and ingenuity, providing the children at all 


levels with common interests for sharing ideas and working 
together toward achieving mutual creative satisfaction. 
(7) Puppetry—in the making and use of puppets and mari- 
onettes, children may project themselves and ‘‘be someone 
else,” a type of play activity that has tremendous natural 
and individual appeal. In the process of designing puppets 
and scenery, the choice and handling of materials, and the 
use of form, color and texture, puppetry is an especially 
valuable art activity. Through the making of paper-bag, 
stocking, hand and stick type puppets and string marionettes, 
the value of puppetry may be further realized as the child 
learns to make better choices and increases his ingenuity 
in developing the play and its characters. Thus, he increases 
his muscular coordination as he makes and manipulates the 
puppet, and he develops social skills as he succeeds in 
group participation. (8) Construction—activity involving 
building with such materials as wood, wire, stone, clay, card- 
board, heavy paper, etc., enables children to handle larger 
forms and to use tools of a more complex nature than those 


Knowing minds and experienced hands are at work in this fourth grade classroom. Finger painting fascinates the children. 
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employed in other two-dimensional and most three- 
dimensional work. This activity affords a welcome change 
from and a fine balance to other activities of a more limited 
nature. (9) Printing techniques—block and stamp printing 
offer an excellent opportunity for developing skill with tools, 
understanding of basic principles of printing and apprecia- 
tion of the many forms of commercial and professional tech- 
niques for reproduction. An added advantage is experienc- 
ing the practical application of one's own design in individ- 
val expression. Such techniques as stick, vegetable, and 
inner-tube printing are excellent for any age with the use of 
the linoleum block more appropriate for the intermediate 
grades. (10) Weaving and Needlecraft—this activity 
necessitates the obvious use of different colors, materials, 
motor skills, and creative thinking than do any of the other 
activities. Simple weaving, embroidery, needle-point, and 
applique are all within the abilities of elementary school 
children. 

This is not, of course, an all-inclusive list of activities 
to meet each and every need in the elementary school pro- 
gram. We have not eliminated nor lessened the validity 
of such activities as crayon and chalkwork, textiles, wood- 


work, stenciling, lettering and poster making, slide making, 
mobiles, wire sculpture, metalcraft, and other equally 
sound art experiences. Indeed, most of these are included 
in a broad interpretation of the foregoing essential activities. 

The ten essential activities, however, will provide the 
teacher with basic activities about which to think and plan. 
Where teachers have considered these activities as essentials, 
a really activated program, full of variety, alive with inter- 
est, and rewarding to children and teachers has always 
resulted when there has been back of the activity a gen- 
vinely motivating idea. No longer should it be necessary 
for the elementary teacher to ponder, ““Where should | 
begin?” 


Leven C. Leatherbury, who works closely with the elementary 
schools, is specialist in art education, Baltimore schools. 


Editor’s note: In focusing our attention on types of activi- 
ties and materials which will produce variety in the art 
program of the elementary school, we must never forget that 
the material itself does not guarantee maximum growth. It 
is the way the material is used that counts in the long run. 


These fourth grade children are completely absorbed in presenting their marionette show for an interested class audience. 
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CURTAINS UP 


When classroom teachers respect art as a basic tool 


for expression it becomes a normal part of the day’s 


activity. There are no fixed lines between art and 
other subject areas in this fourth grade classroom. 


BETTY ZINO WITH JEAN CORDES CLANCY 


But where was the earth? The sun, moon and stars had been 
hung in their proper places as were the planets Mars, Saturn, 
Jupiter and all the others. Someone had mislaid the earth. 
It was nowhere to be found. Well, perhaps it was best to 
stop searching and worrying. This was the time to make a 
fresh new clean earth. John was given this assignment and 
as if by magic he produced the lost planet. In no time at all 
it was hanging in its proper place. 


What is this all about you ask? Just a group of nine- 
year-olds following the footsteps of the ancient Mayan 
priests who left records of the movements of stars and planets 
and developed a calendar. These young astronomers 
weren't developing a new calendar. They had just painted 
a celestial blue background for the planets and were putting 
them all in their right orbits. At this point a few pieces got 
mixed up. “Mars doesn't look too far away from us, does 
it?’’ said Nancy, as she put in the last thumbtack. ‘Oh, 
no,” ventured a young scientist, “only a few million miles, 
that's all." This was but one of the many fascinating events 
in the classroom of Mrs. Jean Cordes Clancy. In one corner 
were miniature sets made from cardboard boxes showing 
scenes from various class activities. Here was autumn— 
children on a field trip, wading in a sea of color, red, brown, 
and gold leaves. They were looking for fall specimens, 
seeds, pods, cones, nuts and branches with cocoons huddled 
in the forks. When the days were too crisp for outdoor 
hunts, the ‘‘planet study” made the classroom and art room 
both very exciting places. 

The holiday season showed a very special treatment— 
a stage with a replica of the scenery made by the group for 


While some checked the sun, others admired their handiwork on the curtains they had made to record their year’s activities. 
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their play, “What U.N.I.C.E.F. does for Children All Over 
the World."’ Beside this little set was the script of the 
original play written by the group. Midwinter brought 
its story in paintings and sketches of winter sports; Scarsdale 
itself under a blanket of snow, each tree, bush and shrub 
laden. Towards spring the scene shifted to the position of 
the sun, big, round and smiling its warmth upon the earth. 
One small ‘‘Fry’’ kept a bird log in a much decorated note- 
book complete with sketches and notes, ‘‘! saw three robins 
today. One had a ‘wurm.’” 

Now teacher Jean Cordes Clancy wanted the children’s 
work recorded in some manner with paint and brush, but 
how? Where? On What? She skillfully gave to the 
children some interesting historical facts. How pictures of 
animals found in caves told of early man and his attempt 
to ensnare the soul of the beast and thus capture him. The 
Mayan Indians left wall frescoes of warriors conquering 
cities. Our American Indians wrote with pictures on buffalo 


A group of boys were architects of valances made in the shop. 








skins. They told of great hunts, wars and ceremonials. 
The author having recently been in Lima, Peru, told the 
children about the “portrait vases’’ (or huacos) left in tombs 
of the dead to keep the departed in touch with daily life. 
(This was not unlike the Egyptians.) Here were depicted 
the rich and poor, workers and warriors, the sick, the well, 
the tall, the short, the thin, the fat, in fact, all of life. To all 
this the nine-year-olds showed little interest. 
was “That's funny.” 


Their reply 
They perked up their ears somewhat 
when they were informed that the Inca Indians had re- 
minders called ‘‘quipus’’ made of knotted, colored cords. 
Colors and knots, as well as pebbles and grains of corn 
stood for certain things. Where the knots were, beginning 
or end, was important. These ‘‘quipus’’ were used for count- 
ing the citizens, taxes, hours of work in road building, 
animals, produce, in short everything that needed account- 
ing. This tale evoked laughter. ‘‘We are smarter than that— 
we know our numbers” ventured the fourth graders. 

‘Shall we record all the interesting things we have done 
this year?” asked Mrs. Cordes Clancy. ‘‘Not on walls, not 
on vases, not with quipus but more like the people of Europe 
did long ago. They wove historical events, coats of arms, 
castle life and scenes of myths and legends into large hang- 
ings called tapestries. We can paint our events on curtains 
and when they are up we will be reminded of the nice things 
we did.”’ Such activity that followed! It seemed that the 
entire school year was being re-enacted. Holly's mother 
made the long, straight panels from denim of a soft yellow 
hue. A group of boys were the architects of the valances 
which were made in the shop. Teacher Rod Liostad super- 
vised the measuring, cutting, sawing, hammering and paint- 
ing. A truly big undertaking for nine-year-olds! 

Down in the art room a committee painted the different 
scenes on the curtain fabric. Here bright leaves .. . there a 
map. In one spot, birds; in another, trees heavy with snow. 
The UNICEF study was well done showing a child looking 
at a globe of the world. The ‘Rich-Arrts”’ paints gave life 
to the parts taken from the written word. The conversation 
“Oh, | remember this— 
it was fun.” . . . ‘Remember when Kenny ran all over the 
neighborhood selling UNICEF Christmas cards after Christ- 
mas?” . . . “My mother thought it was a good joke and she 
bought some more.”’. . . “Look, Sue, here is when we didn't 
exchange names to buy each other gifts, but brought gifts 
instead for Korean war orphans."’ 


was as revealing as the painting. 


..» Tl just paint an extra 
little package with a red bow on it." Yes, these happenings 
and many more took place and were duly noted. When 
finally the curtains were finished and hung, each and every 
child felt that they too, like so many before them had 
recorded their achievements for others to see. Goodness, 
did we say finished? No—this was a good beginning. 
Other panels were tucked away for the oncoming class. 
The stage is set! Curtains up! 


Betty Zino and Jean Cordes Clancy are classroom teachers 
in the Greenacres Elementary School, Scarsdale, New York. 
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“In School,” by Maria Celina Ramos, age 5, of Argentina, one of fifteen thousand drawings submitted. 


“Railway Engine,” by Jan Simonosvsky, age 5, of Czechoslovakia, a subject of interest to all children. 





WORLD NEWS Carnegie has its famed international exhibition for 
adult artists, but India brings together each year 
the creative efforts of child artists from all over 
the world. Shankar’s Weekly devotes an issue fo it. 


CHILDREN’S INTERNATIONAL 





“Snowy Day,” by Claire McMillan, age 12, of Britain. Right, 
a drawing by Kabita Chakravarty, age 7, Calcutta, India. 


Fifteen thousand drawings and paintings by children were 
submitted from forty-four countries for the fifth International 
Children’s Art Exhibition, sponsored by Shankar's Weekly 
in New Delhi, India. Each year this magazine gives over 
an entire issue of almost 200 pages to reproductions of 
children’s art work, as well as creative literary work by chil- 


dren. Prime Minister Nehru wrote: “lt is becoming a true 


Gerard Lenoir of France, age 6, made this vigorous duck. 


children’s international forum and the thousands of pictures 
and stories and articles that it receives every year feach 
not only the children but, | hope, also their elders the lesson 
of common humanity and of friendly cooperation.”’ If the 
child art shown here proves anything it is that children are 
much the same the world over. What happens to them when 
they grow up? Why must adults emphasize differences? 


“Lion,” by Judy Rice, 8, New Canaan County, Connecticut. 
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The “camel’s-hair” brushes in your paintbox are really made of the hairs from the tails of red squirrels like that above. 


What's In your paintbox? 


STANLEY STOTZ 


From the wheat fields of Kansas, and other wheat-growing 
sections of the United States, from the rows on rows of 
potatoes in Idaho and elsewhere, from the gum of acacia 
trees in the Holy Land and Arabia, from digging into the 
ground in Italy, in Tunisia in northern Africa, from far-away 
Cambodia in southeast Asia, from the backs of cochineal 
insects found on cactus plants in Central America, come the 
materials from which the paints in your paintbox are made. 


Animals, insects, trees, vegetables, and materials 
dug from the earth help provide what you find when 
you open your paintbox. Here is a very interesting 
account of the wide sources for colors used in art. 


Paint manufacturers speak of the materials used in mak- 
ing paints as pigments and vehicle. Pigment means the 
coloring matter that is to be left on paper or other surfaces. 
The pigment is mixed with a vehicle, and like any other 
vehicle is something the pigment “‘rides"’ in to its destination. 
The vehicle for water colors is usually starch or dextrine, 
gum arabic, all of which dissolve in water. Starch comes 
from wheat, potatoes, sometimes corn. Cornstarch is used 
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Potatoes grown in Idaho, and elsewhere, are used in making 
the starch vehicle which carries the water-color pigment. 





The cuttlefish ejects from his tentacles an inky dye, sepia. 
Cuttlefish, found in the Mediterranean, squirt when scared. 





The dried scale of 70,000 cochineal insects, found in Cen- 
tral America, produce one pound of dye for the carmine color. 
Because of the expense, synthetic dyes are now substituted. 
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in foods, especially ice cream, the cheaper starches from 
potatoes and wheat are used in laundries to stiffen collars, 
shirts, other laundry, but highly refined, and sifted many 
times it is used in water colors. 

A binder of gum arabic is used to hold the vehicle and 
pigment together in a cake or pan. Gum arabic is a gum 
exuded from acacia trees in the Holy Land and Arabia, or 
other countries in the Near East where these grow in pro- 
fusion. The only member of the acacia family of trees in 
America is the locust tree, so gum arabic has to be imported 
from far-away lands, but American chemists have, or will 
soon make a synthetic substitute. 

Pigments, that is coloring matter, come from many places. 
Most of these are dug from the ground as man has done for 
ages. The Egyptians of Northern Africa used many pig- 
ments dug from the ground in Africa, and in the ruins of 
ancient Babylon was discovered the pigment that is used 
by artists to portray sunlight, known as Naples yellow. The 
earth colors range from light yellow, like a dry road in the 
Although some reds 
are earth colors, some are vegetable, some animal, some 
synthetic like those made in laboratories. The color known 
as carmine used to be made from dried cochineal insects 
that live on cactus plants in Central America. 
dried, then dissolved in chemical solution. 
and odorless, it was also used for cake coloring. However, 


country in summer, to deep browns. 


These were 
Being tasteless 


the cost of making dye that way has become very expensive, 
so synthetic dyes are now used in making carmine colors. 
But it was the color produced by these little ‘bugs’ that 
gave scientific chemists the idea for the “tone” of carmine 
as distinguished from earth or vegetable reds. Other reds 
were made from the sap from the madder plant of Greece, 
but during the late war, chemical substitutes were found for 
it. Vermilion, one of the prettiest of red paints, is one of 
the oldest known to man, and for centuries it was carried on 
the backs of camels in caravans from China to the Far East 
to Europe. It was known as cinnabar, a metal dug out of the 
ground in China, and was used in making beautiful Chinese 
Red, a lacquer used in China and Tibet. The pleasing red 
called magenta, a purplish red, used by the late Tony Sarg 
in illustrating his books, and painting his famous puppets, 
commemorates a famous battle. Magenta was first dis- 
covered in 1859, and named after the most important occur- 
rence of that war, the Battle of Magenta, between the 
Italians and Austrians. 

Even the results of a aas shortage may appear in your 
paintbox, for some coloring matter for paints, inks, and dyes 
are made from coal tar. Natural gas used for heating and 
cooking comes from the underground wells of gas that men 
have tapped and piped. Sometimes this natural gas runs 
low; and gas is made artificially by distilling coal in huge 
ovens. It was while distilling coal that coal tar was discov- 
ered. In the chemist’s laboratory,coal tar was found to con- 
tain ingredients for making aniline dyes and coloring matter. 

If the newspaper delivered to your house has a roto- 
gravure section printed in soft brown, called sepia, the 





source of that color is probably in cuttlefish found in the 
Mediterranean Sea. This fish has many arms and, when 
frightened, squirts out an inky fluid from which sepia is made. 

Even folklore and legend appear in the names of colors 
in your paintbox, for cobalt blue, dug out of the earth, is 
named for Kobold, or goblin of German fairy tales. 

The brushes in your paintbox may be called camel's-hair 
brushes, but these are really made of the hairs from the tail 
of red squirrels, for the soft brushes, while the stiffer brushes 
for oil-color painting are made from pig or hog bristles. 

Pebbles with paint smears have been found that look for 
all the world like a primitive ‘testing’ a color, for these 
Man's first paint 
““iobs”’ were probably scratched on a flat, light surface with 
the charred end of a stick from his campfire. Then he began 
to find other things to add color to the outline just as a 
modern artist paints over a charcoal or pencil rough sketch. 


have no other significance or meaning. 


The acacia tree, found in the Holy Land, Arabia, and other 
countries in the Near East, provides gum arabic, a binder 
used to hold the vehicle and pigment together in the color. 


Stanley Stotz, who prepared this article especially for the 
readers of School Arts, lives in Louisville, Kentucky. He 
has written for This Day, Good Housekeeping, Better Homes 
and Gardens, and various educational magazines. The Color 
Research Company of America assisted the author, who also 
acknowledges the help of Devoe and Raynolds, Incorporated. 


The starch used in making water colors may come from the wheat produced in Kansas and other sections of the United States. 


6. C. MCLEAN 





WILLIAM B. JENNISON 


Do the murals of Fernand Leger in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly Hall stand for anything? 
Do these murals help bring unity to the design of the 


hall? Is it fair to refer to them as “fried egg” murals? 


~ Do Leger’s murals mean anything? 


The guide looked attractive and efficient in her trim uniform. 
She was speaking in a clear, unhurried voice telling us about 
the design and furnishings of the United Nations General 
Assembly Hall. It was my first visit to the UN about a 
year ago, where, for a nominal fee we were taken on a 
guided tour of the buildings making up the United Nations 
group. | am sure many EAA members took advantage of 
the opportunity to visit the UN during the recent Eastern 
Arts convention. 
from start to finish. 
But, let's get back to the point of this article. Truly a 
masterpiece of design, engineering and construction, the 
General Assembly Hall is the central meeting place of all 
member nations. As | looked about me and listened to the 
guide, | was impressed with the overwhelming feeling of 
unity which has been achieved in the blending of design, 
structural materials and decorations. Everything in this 
inspiring room symbolized the intent of the United Nations 


It's an inspiring and educational tour— 


Even the two abstract 
murals designed by Fernand Leger (referred to by some as 
the “fried egg’’ murals) had real meaning. 


and gave meaning to its purpose. 


| was roused 
from my reflections by a question from a member of the 
touring group. She was asking our guide what the Leger 
murals meant—what did they depict? The guide answered 
to the effect that the murals were empty of meaning; painted 
on the walls in various colors simply to break up the large 
areas and accentuate the design of the hall. What a dismal 
thought, that the talented Leger designed murals for this 
place, void of meaning. Empty of sentiment, yes. But 
empty of meaning, far from it. To me they represented the 
symbolizing of an idea, in bold poster-like style of emphasis 
on fundamentals. 

The mural on my left symbolized ideas—a variety of 
somewhat unrelated ideas, brought together on the solid 
foundation of the UN. The source or size of the ideas didn't 


matter. In fact, the general outlines of the elements in the 


Two abstract murals designed by Fernand Leger, French artist, in the plenary hall, United Nations General Assembly building. 


UNATIONS PHOTOS 








Fernand Leger’s mural, above, in cadmium orange, white, and gray, on a dark-gray background. United Nations 
mural, below, is in a toned-down cadmium yellow medium, United Nations blue, and white, on a dark-gray background. 
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AUTHENTICATED NEWS 


Fernand Leger’s simple, naive designs, like this modern Aubusson tapestry, have some of the qualities admired in child art. 


mural suggested the amoeba—the smallest single cell of life. 
Surely, fostering and developing ideas for world peace and 
unity is a vital part of the work of the UN. The mural on my 


right suggested the solution of problems. It seemed to me 


the lower half could represent opposite, perhaps conflicting 
points of view; or two nations, each strong and forceful. 
Brought together, and overlaid in the UN atmosphere of 
mutual respect and understanding, they are fused into a 
single idea or purpose. 


The top half represented a group 
of parallel efforts or purposes. But they remained separated 
as do all things which are parallel until united in a common 
purpose under the UN ideal. This upper group might also 
represent small countries of about equal size and strength; 
and with strong, parallel ambitions and problems, uniting 
under the protective guidance of the UN to work out mutually 
satisfactory solutions. 

A third meaning to this mural might be the expanding 
influence of the UN. The prominent, shapeless elements 
suggest ideas, as they do in the mural on the left wall. As 
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these elements grow and expand they carry with them the 
combination (dark and light values) of ideas from which 
they were conceived; whether they expand in forceful op- 
posite directions (lower section) or move in less prominent, 
parallel lines of concentrated effort (top section). 

As the group left the General Assembly Hall and moved 
on to the next stop in our tour, | spoke to our guide about the 
Leger murals. Had | heard correctly her answer to the 
question about their meaning ? She assured me her answer 
was the ‘‘official’’ one which she had been instructed to give 
concerning them. Realizing that an “‘official’’ statement 
is also final, | changed the subject; but | carried with me 
from the Hall a feeling of personal satisfaction. The Leger 
murals meant much to me. The apparently meaningless ele- 
ments from which the murals were composed had fulfilled 
their purpose, for they symbolized in my mind the highest 
ideals of the United Nations. 


William B. Jennison is advertising manager of School Arts. 











RICHARD N. BIBLER 


An art teacher whose pen and ink cartoons are used 
throughout the country believes that cut paper is a 
better medium for introducing cartooning in the art 
class. Here is a new approach to this popular art. 


NEW APPROACH T0 CARTOONING 


There is a certain magic about the word “cartoon” that 
seems to stimulate interest in the minds of young people. 
Cartooning offers an opportunity for them to explore this 
interest through self-expression. There are no fixed rules 
for drawing cartoons and there is almost a feeling that 
“anything goes” when it comes to their production. The 
most relaxing thing about cartooning is that the student is 
not inhibited by a desire for realism. His work is only a 
caricature of the real thing. Techniques may be so simple 
that beginners quite often create faces and figures that have 
more character as cartoons than those created by pro- 
fessionals. 

The teaching of creative cartooning may sometimes be 
difficult because the teacher and student are too familiar 


with “circle” and “‘stick figure’ methods that are popular 
in most instruction books. Actually the circle and the 
straight line may do little to stimulate the student and may 
only lead to the same pattern of cartooning we see every 
day. Drawing cartoons with pen or pencil may also prove 
to be a stumbling block for students. In their eagerness to 
draw a funny face they become involved in detail and very 
often lose the important element of simplicity found in all 
good cartooning. 

Paper cartooning may be an answer to some of the 
difficulties a beginning student has with his work. Students 
seem to have more confidence with scissors than they have 
with pencil or pen. Scissors seem to make the work easier 
to understand as it is being cut from paper. No lines are 


Senior high school students Teddy LaMott and Jackie Thompson cut irregular shapes, turn them into cartoon faces or animals. 
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Paper cartoons by junior high school students are based on typical characters, professions, and everyday life situations. 


drawn preliminary to cutting which gives a great deal of 
freedom for creating the various basic shapes. A piece cut 
for a head may look like anything from a pear to an ink 
blot, but after the student has time to consider it from different 
angles it will begin to suggest to him the type of face he can 
make from it. Unless a definite idea or figure was planned 
before beginning the work, the shape that was cut for the 
head may suggest a type to be cut for the body. Cutting 
the cartoons from paper makes the work “clean” and gives 
it that desired simplicity. 

Students seem to find it easy to invent subject matter 
for their paper cartoons. Pictures that “pop out” of frames 
are very popular and they probably offer the most possi- 
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Many good cartoons can 
be made by caricaturing people from different social, 
political or professional types. Paper cartoons are especially 
enjoyable when making Christmas cards, Valentines and 
announcements, and they are sure to provide a quick colorful 
way to add new life to what may hcve been an ordinary 
poster. Almost from the beginning students see the results 
of their work, and this seems to encourage them to try more 
and different ways of making a successful cartoon. Give 
students paper, paste, and scissors, and sit back and enjoy 
some of the paper characters they create. This work has 
been especially enjoyed by the senior and junior high school 
age groups. 


bilities for humorous situations. 











Two cartoons by the author from his book, “Little Man on 
Campus,” copyright 1952 by the Stanford University Press. 
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“I see it’s about the end of the period—and say, I’d appre- 
ciate it if you’d try and cut down on noise when you leave.” 











Richard N. Bibler, whose cartoon feature, “Little Man on 
Campus,” appears in over two hundred college and one hun- 
dred high school publications, has a book by the same title. 
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“This will always work if you feel you’re burdened with an 


extra large class.” 


He is art instructor in the junior and senior high schools of 
Port Angeles, Washington, and holds degrees from Kansas 


University, Colorado 


Junior high school students of the author consider various cartoon possibilities from their freely cut shapes. Among the 
most stimulating things about cartooning is that the student is not inhibited by a desire for realism and strives to be creative. 








Campus satire from the author’s book. 


State College, and Stanford University. 

















After practising large freehand circles, students may divide them in halves, then quarters, use lines to locate features. 


The same plan may be used with the profile and three-quarter views. 


CARTOONING IN 


Mit pammek, 


It's easy for the young student to learn the fundamentals 
of cartooning under the guidance of the art instructor. It 
should be explained to the students that if they can draw 
simple ordinary lines, a freehand circle, and print their 
own names, they will be able to draw funny pictures. Car- 
tooning should be made as simple as possible for the grade 
school pupil. There is nothing that will unfold the powers of 
observation and imagination in the boy or girl like an inter- 
est in cartooning. It will awaken the student to a sense of 
values, teach storytelling, synchronize the hand and mind, 
associate ideas and correlate studies. 

As the cartoon head is circular in shape to express cheer- 
fulness, the student will find it quite simple to draw comic 
picture faces by using this form as a starting basis. The 
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Guide lines may be erased after the work is inked in. 


THE ART CLASS 


A cartoonist presents his ideas on the teaching of 
cartooning in pen and ink. Here is an explanation 
of methods commonly found in instruction books for 


evaluation in comparison with the previous article. 


teacher may start a comic-picture face by drawing a large 
freehand circle on the blackboard and dividing it horizon- 
tally and perpendicularly with two lines. Next, indicate 
the positions of eyes, nose and mouth, with the ears placed 
so that their tops come just above the eye line. In a three- 
quarter view, the perpendicular line is curved, while the 
horizontal line remains the same. After the student has had 
sufficient practice drawing the simple comic-picture face by 
use of the circle, his next step is to learn a variety of ways 
in which to draw the eyes, nose, mouth and hair in a very 
simple manner. Although the nose is likelyto be exaggerated 
in cartoons, it should be pointed out to the student that it 
should also be drawn thoughtfully. The mouth is usually 
drawn with just a line, yet like the eye, can also be made to 














portray expression. Comic hair and ears are also best drawn 
in a few lines. 

Expression can be pictured, too, in very few lines. The 
pupil will quickly acquire this knack, if he first gets ac- 
quainted with the essential lines of each expression or emo- 
tion. It should be explained to the students that the eyes, 
eyebrows and mouth play an important part in expressing 
emotions. In the happier expressions, the eyebrows are 
raised and the ends of the mouth have an upward turn; while 
in anger, worry, discomfort, determination and sorrow the 
mouth is down and the eyebrows knit together. Staring eyes 
and open mouth help to portray expressions of surprise, 
anger, and fright. Black India drawing ink and a ball- 
point pen are good implements for cartooning. The pen 
makes a bold and distinct line that cannot be erased and, 
therefore, its use leads to careful habits and close attention. 
Erasers with a soft, velvet-like surface are the best for draw- 
ing. Those that have emery in them are apt to cut and 
roughen the surface of the paper. A soft-lead pencil, pref- 
erably a number two is excellent for sketching purposes, and 
several sheets of smooth hard white paper complete the 
student's drawing kit. 






When students have practised drawing a simple comic head, 
they may discover a variety of ways in which to express the 
facial features, eyes, nose, mouth, chin, hair and whiskers. 
Variations in the basic circle may be used in drawing head. 

































Simple limbering-up practice with pen and ink helps prepare 
the student for inking in his drawings. Students may experi- 
ment with various pens, turning paper at a comfortable angle. 


When the student is ready to execute his pencil drawings 
into pen and ink, he should be told that neatness is a big 
point in cartooning as it is in every phase of life. He should 
make pen and ink do just what he wants them to do and 
nothing else. His objective is to finish his cartoon with a 


minimum number of blots, smudges or smears. He should 
pride himself on neatness and good workmanship. 

It is an excellent plan for the teacher, in addition to 
developing the imagination and observation powers of the 
pupil through cartooning, to have each student make ani- 
mated cartoons by means of the thumbing books which 
gave use to the present-day movie cartoons with which 
everyone is familiar. A series of slightly different drawings 
are arranged in orderly sequence in a pad or book. The 
bound edge is held in one hand and the thumb flips the 
other so that the pictures are revealed in rapid succession 
giving the illusion of a moving picture. This procedure is 
particularly applicable with a stick figure standing still. In 
the second drawing one leg is drawn slightly forward. In 
the third, the foot is moved forward a little more. The figure 
is advanced until there are twenty-five or fifty sketches. 
After the youngsters have mastered the art of animating 
stick figures, the same thing can be done with facial ex- 
pressions. First the face is drawn normal, then smiling, 
laughing, surprised, horrified and crying. Have the student 
invent a story to go with his animated cartoon and the mov- 
ing pictures will tell a story. This will give pupils something 
to keep them busy in their spare moments at home or during 
vacation periods. 
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LAUGHTER 


It will be discovered that in walking and running, arms and 
legs will take opposite positions in relation to each other. 


DISCOMFORT 


A q 


DETERMINATION SINGING FRIGHT 


These simplified facial expressions suggest possibilities. 





Many will find it helpful to draw stick figures in original 
poses before attempting to draw the comic figure. Others 
are able to sense body action without much help, although 
it may be profitable to have children pose while sketches 
are made. In cartooning, the action is usually exaggerated. 


{ O — 
Head proportions of a boy and those of an adult will differ. 
ee F 





Lo Milt Hammer, a free-lance cartoonist who lives at Hillside, 
New Jersey, is author of So You Want to Be a Cartoonist and 


) other books. He has produced syndicated comic animal 





strips and comic books, and taught classes for children and 
adults. Attended Newark School of Fine and Industrial Art. 





YOSHIO CLAUDE NAKAMURA The city dump may be an excellent source for fine 


carving materials. A young California art teacher 
discusses the use of palm fronds for masks. Nature 


SIVINSLVW d¥dOS 


is often your best supply house for art materials. 


Masks from discarded palm fronds 


Art teachers and supervisors are continuously looking for | adorn our streets and highways. Many times the city dump 
new ideas about new materials and new uses for old or avail- or rubbish burning area may be your ‘‘nature’s supply house.” 
able materials. Here in Southern California we have an Palm fronds, particularly the area close to the tree, are 
abundance of palm fronds from the many palm trees which _— excellent materials for carving and painting. The thick 


Mask samples from Fremont High School, Los Angeles, where the author was cadet teacher. Mary T. McGee, training teacher. 
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Betty Galbreath holds mask made by LeRoy Schmaltz, twelfth 
grade. Dave Dutton, ninth grade, shows his own frond mask. 


fronds of the date palm variety seem most adaptable to 
carving and sculptural work. The thinner variety has also 
been used with success from more of a painterly, design and 
additive standpoint. 

May | share with you the enthusiasm and success with 
which Whittier High School art students used the palm frond 
as a classroom project? The idea of creating a thing of 
interest and beauty out of an ordinary palm frond found near 
the school campus did not excite the students at first. The 
three classes which undertook the project were first introduced 
to the idea of masks by the showing of the film, “The Loon's 
Necklace’; pictures of masks from Africa, Greece, Japan 
and Mexico and by the North American Indians; photo- 
graphs of masks created by former students of mine; and a 
discussion about the decorative value of masks as well as 
the three-dimensional quality of the project. 

Palm fronds were brought into the classroom after the 
sharp needle-like leaves were cut off with a tin shear. The 
students were allowed to pick their piece. They cleaned 
the unattractive, sawed-off “thing” in the sink. A piece 
of chalk was then used and the fun started. The tools 
available were: linoleum cutter sets, chisels, coping saws, 
and wood files. We discussed and emphasized the three- 
dimensional quality which should be apparent in the 
finished work. With the frond in hand, imaginations began 
to flare. All sorts of possibilities could now be seen. Affter 
we started our third day on the project, no one could be dis- 
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tracted from his work. The enthusiastic atmosphere kept 
building up and in a large measure was responsible for the 
many successful masks. Most students carved, others added 
objects, some sawed their pieces into interesting shapes, and 
still others used the natural shape of the frond. Each solution 
of the problem showed imagination and individuality. 

After the fronds were carved, a number of students 
wanted a more craftsmanship finish; thus, they used files, 
emery boards and sandpapers. Although many masks 
were stained with a light solution of poster paint and water, 
most of them were painted with poster paint, making them 
even more exciting. When the waxy surface of some of 
the fronds repelled the paint, sandpaper was used on the 
surface to make the fronds more absorbent. After the paint 
dried, clear shellac was applied over the entire frond. It 
not only preserved the paint, but also kept the frond strong, 
preventing disintegration. The wire or string was fastened 
to the backs with carpet tacks, and the mask was completed. 
The students waited with anxious anticipation for each mask 
to be finished to see how the student solved the problem of 
three-dimensional design, decorative expression and ex- 
pressive design. The examples shown with this article will 
give you an idea of the possibilities with this new use of an 
old material. 

We have found that if cardboard or a heavy layer of 
newspaper is used on the table tops, there is very little 
danger of damaging furniture and it helps facilitate cleanup. 
The sharp points on the leaf should be cut off to avoid punc- 
tures and scratches of the skin. We found the thick palm 
fronds of date palms to be the most useful in carving. On 
the whole, the entire project takes about three weeks. The 
students become attached to their pieces as they work on 
them, and by the end of the project many are caressing 
them as if they were pets. The palm frond mask projects 
have been especially helpful for students who have had 
difficulty in many of the other art activities. Everyone that 
has experienced this problem thus far, has had some measure 
of success in it and felt it. There are numerous rewards from 
such an activity, not only in terms of art education, but in 
terms of therapeutic expression, creation of a real classroom 
unit feeling and democratic living by cooperative classroom 
management. The attractive part is that nature is the 
supply house. 


Yoshio Claude Nakamura teaches art and serves as art chair- 


man for Whittier Union High School at Whittier, California. 


The Index Plan 


School Arts articles are so planned that they may be removed 
and filed without destroying other articles. The index tabs 
are printed for your convenience. If you like to keep your 
copies intact, why not an extra subscription for your files? 


































The tremendous influence of a modest community art 
museum is apparent in the eighteen national ceramic 
shows held at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. The 
present exhibit shows a growing interest in ceramics. 


When the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts sponsored its first 
national ceramic exhibition in 1932, many art museums were 
reluctant to concede that either hand crafts or industrial 
products were worthy of exhibition in a fine arts museum. A 
visit to the Eighteenth Ceramic National, on display at the 
museum in Syracuse from October 24 through November 
28, will leave little doubt that common clay is a legitimate 
material in the hands of the artist. Conceived by a modest 
community museum, these exhibitions have had a tremendous 
influence in raising the standards throughout the country. 
Since the first exhibition twenty-two years ago the growth 
in interest in ceramics has been phenomenal, ceramic schools 
have developed, courses have been added to art curriculums, 
and young and old are trying their hands at pottery making. 
The quality of work is again excellent, demonstrating the 
diversity and inventiveness of the artists and craftsmen 
represented, and making the task of the jury a very difficult 
one. Hobbyists who formerly contented themselves with 
china painting, and merely applied original or commercial 


A minister and his wife, Walter and Mary Kring, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, won a one-hundred dollar prize for the cop- 
per red stoneware bowl in oxblood red at top. Betty Feves 
of Pendleton, Oregon, won a similar award for her sculpture. 
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CERAMIC NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
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The decorated stoneware, above, won a one-hundred dollar 
prize for Harvey K. Littleton of Verona, Wisconsin. Jayne 
Van Alstyne of Bozeman, Montana, received a similar award 
for the stoneware pot, below, in reduction iron slip design. 





Arthur Ames of Claremont, California, received two hundred 
dollars for his enamel panel, Night Watch, above. Colors 
are brilliant reds, blues, and gold. This design combines 


the feeling of a Rovalt painting with that of stained glass. 


Enamels, which are very similar to ceramic glazes, are not 
to be confused with paint. The glass-like ingredients are 
applied to metal, usually copper, and fused on the surface 
in an enameling kiln or by another source of intense heat. 





decorations to commercially-prepared china, now increas- 
ingly recognize that the design of a ceramic object begins 
with the modeling of the clay. Industrial organizations see 
the value in developing high standards in design and have 
benefitted from the experimental techniques of the hand 
worker. Firms like the Onondaga Pottery Company and the 
Ferro Corporation, which jointly sponsor the current shows, as 
well as the many industrial organizations which contribute 
generous prizes, recognize the influence of this exhibition. 

This year's jury consisted of Paul Bogatay, professor of 
art at Ohio State University; Karl Drerup, enamelist and 
associate professor in fine arts at the Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire State Teachers College; and Frans Wildenhain, ceramics 
The work 


on display is of three types, ceramic sculpture, pottery, 


instructor at the School for American Craftsmen. 


For the third year, photographs of ceramic 
sculpture used as an integral part of an architectural plan 
are being shown, and proper recognition given for its use in 
Although the work illustrated 
with this article is of high professional caliber, in form, 


and enamels. 


relation to building plans. 


color, and technique, it should serve as inspiration to 
students by showing them the possibilities in this medium. 
Many of those represented in the exhibition are hobby 
workers who have full-time professions. Some are teachers, 
and at least one is a minister. At the conclusion of the 
current exhibit at Syracuse, New York, a traveling exhibit 
made up of pieces in the current show will go on a year-long 
tour to other museums. Beginning with the current exhibit, 
the national shows will be held every two years, and the next 


Ceramic National will take place in Syracuse in 1956. 


John Risley of New York did the stoneware sculpture below, winning a two-hundred dollar award. The Jury liked its solidity. 





Henry Varnum Poor of New York did this copper red bowl 
with semi-abstract tree design in rich hues of red and blue. It 
was awarded a two-hundred dollar prize for pottery by jury. 


Although some teachers are still reluctant to use clay 
in the classroom, it has creative possibilities not available 
in any other medium and every child should have an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy this experience. A simple introduction to 
ceramics is included in the Here's How pages of the October 
and November issues of School Arts. Whether child or adult 
beginner, the making of pinch bowls and coil bowls serves a 
good beginning. During the coming months, School Arts 
will feature articles showing the possibilities in clay as an art 
activity. A series of illustrated articles by a prominent 
teacher of ceramics is in preparation for the benefit of our 
readers. 


Carlton Ball, ceramics professor at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, did the two tall stoneware vases below. 
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HERE'S HOW 


Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 
techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages. 


Making Coil Pottery The coil process of building pottery 
is among the simplest and most versatile of ceramic tech- 
niques. The necessary supplies are few and can, in a pinch, 
be reduced to nothing more than the clay itself. It is de- 
sirable, however, to have a blunt wooden modeling tool to 
help weld parts together, a piece of oilcloth on which to 
roll the coils and, perhaps, a small camel's-hair brush to 
add slip to the sections joined together. Coil building 
entails rolling ‘‘ropes” of clay the approximate length of 
the circumference of the planned vessel, forming them into 
circles, stacking them one atop the other, and “welding” 
the successive layers of clay rings to form the walls of the 
pot. The first step is, of course, the planning of the piece. 
Since the coil process lends itself best to forms which are 
circular, or nearly so, and which are simple of line and 
without abrupt changes of direction, it is advisable to keep 
the plan uncomplicated. 

Actual construction begins with the bottom of the pot. 
This is usually a slab of clay patted to a thickness of one- 
half to three-quarters inch, and cut with the modeling tool 
to the shape of the base. Next is the forming of the coils 
into lengths determined by the dimensions of the pot. A wad 
of clay is patted into a fat sausage-like shape and rolled 
lightly between the fingers and the table top, as illustrated, 
until it becomes longer and thinner. It should be long 
enough to go completely around the base, and thin enough 





Drawings by Kay Hull 








The clay is rolled, below, preferably over the rough 
side of oilcloth, and made into round coils as shown 
ot the top. The first coil is fastened to the base. 


to form the wall of the pot. A diameter of about one-half 
inch is about the right thickness. The ends are cut diagonally 
and pressed together, forming a coil of clay as shown. The 
trick in rolling is to keep the coil round and of uniform thick- 
ness. We now have a coil and a base. The next step is to 
join them. The clay base is roughened around its circum- 
ference, as is the bottom of the coil, and the two are pressed 
firmly together. The junction is smoothed with the finger 
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Subsequent coils are added in 
A slip made of clay and water 
may be applied between the layers as an adhesive if neces- 
sary. The camel’s-hair brush will be helpful in applying the 
slip. If the lengths of the coils are kept constant the sides 
of the pot will rise straight and even. Progressively larger 
coils give an expanding form, while progressively smaller 
coils result in a contracting form. 


tips or modeling tool. 
exactly the same way. 


After several layers of 
coils it may be necessary to allow the clay to dry a short time 
before adding others in order to retain the shape. Handles, 
spouts, lids and other accessories to the basic form can be 
built in similar fashion. 

Drying, firing, and glazing are accomplished by normal 
procedures, although the drying time may be extended 
somewhat as insurance against the possibility of cracking 
since many separate junctures are involved in this process. 
Coil building is not an overly simple technique and it re- 
quires considerable craftsmanship to produce a smooth sym- 
metrical form. It is, however, a hand-building process that 
is well suited to the construction of large pottery and ceramic 
sculpture, and may be used by the careful beginner. 


The author, Harlan E. Hoffa, is assistant professor of art 
at State University College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York. 


Finger Painting on Wax his finger painting activity 
was carried on with success and enthusiasm in a fifth grade 
art class. Children doodled with wax crayons on large 
sheets of manila paper and were encouraged to use swinging 
After the paper was balanced with 
rhythmic swirls and interesting lines they began to fill in the 
forms with wax crayons, giving the surface a slick strong 
finish. They selected colors which would look well together 
and applied them according to their own taste. This part of 
the activity provided an opportunity for a class discussion 
on color combinations and blending, how colors seem to 


movement of arms. 


change the appearance of adjoining colors, and so on. The 
second stage in the activity is finger painting. The color for 
the finger paint is chosen to contrast with the basic colors in 
the wax foundation. The delight of the children when they 
discover the effect the foundation color will produce is very 
satisfying. Results stimulate children to experiment with 
color and design. It is instructive as well as enjoyable 
because it brings out concepts of balance, color, and con- 
trast. Most important, it develops the desire to create and 


fosters self-expression in the children. 


Lois Becher, author, is the teacher in the fifth grade of the 
Molalla, Oregon Grade School, and lives at Oregon City. 


The fifth grade children enjoyed finger painting over a background design previously made with wax crayons. 
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SEE AND READ HOW TO USE 


these and other exciting materials in making masks 


Rubber Balloons Plasticine 

Fiberboard Plaster Molds 

Tin Foil Liquid Rubber Molds 
Corrugated Cardboard Chicken Wire 


TRY THESE DIFFERENT TYPES OF MASKS 


You'll find how to make them and many ideas 
for using them, too—each covered in a separate 


chapter of MASK MAKING. 
Fiberboard Three-dimen- 


sional Forms 


Using Your Head 
for a Mask 


Paper Form—Vertical and 
Horizontal Planes 


Head Masks 


Paper-bag Masks 


Colored Construction 
Paper Masks 


Balloon Masks 
Papier-mache Masks 

Fiberboard Wall Masks 
Marionette Heads 





Advance Copies 
Available December 


10 Chapters—100 Pages—Fully Illustrated 


price $5.50 postpaid 






Coming Soon—NEW BOOK 


MASK MAKING 


Creative Methods and Techniques 


By MATTHEW BARANSKI 
Art Teacher, Buffalo, N. Y. Public Schools 











Easier to Teach — Easier to Learn 


Teaching or learning—making masks is easier—has 
more incentive—with this idea-filled book to help you. 


In this book you'll find mask making activities for all ages—from the simplest 
forms for elementary grades to those suitable for High Schools and adults. And 
you use this book with confidence because it gives you, with simple drawings, 
clear photographs, and readable text, easy methods and techniques for making 
masks. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive and easily acquired materials 
are needed. 








WHEN YOU teach three-dimensional design . . . WHEN YOU need something 


unique to make a play, dance, assembly, holiday program or other activity sparkle 


with originality . . . WHEN YOU'RE looking for a vehicle to correlate artcraft 






with other subjects . . . USE the ideas this book brings you to spark action and 






incentive, and give a lift to your program with the thrill of satisfying, creative results. 






Written by an art teacher of long experience and unique skill in making masks, Mr. Baranski gives 
you a host of ideas covering a wide range of this fascinating subject. You see and read how to 
present mask making activities in a creative way; how to challenge the imagination; and how to 
use the classroom tested methods and techniques to give satisfying—stimulating results. 








FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS OF PROCESSES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF FINISHED PIECES. SOUND CREATIVE ART APPROACH. 







Order copies today. SEND NO MONEY NOW. We'll bill you on publication. 
Just clip and mail this coupon. 












The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
1411 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send___------- copies of MASK MAKING at $5.50 each, 


as soon as copies are available. Bill me when you ship—postpaid. 
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” WHEN YOU START USING < ° 
LETTERING 4 NS 


WONDERFUL THINGS KEEP 
COMING YOUR WAY FROM 








Send 6¢ in stamps for 


sample charts on pen 

PEN CO, fsa 
CAMDEN 1, N.J. printing 

THIS LETTERED WITH SPEEDBALL PENS 6 TINK 
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ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


New Textile Colors The American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, has 
recently announced a new addition to their 
complete line of art materials. Called 
Prang Aqua Textile Colors, this new form- 
ula is a water-base color. You paint right 
from the jar. You thin when necessary, 
with water. You “clean up” with water. 
It is easy to use, versatile, has no offensive 
odor, colors are soft to the touch, and fin- 
ished work is washfast and lightfast; heat-set 
for permanency. 


Prang Aqua Colors are offered in two 
different packages, designed especially for 
students, teachers and homecraft workers. 
The excellent range of basic colors allows 
intermixing for countless shades and hues. 
Ask about Prang Aqua Colors from your 
school supply dealer; or send 25 cents for 
an illustrated brochure, printed in four 
colors; giving you fresh ideas and sugges- 
tions for making a wide range of gift items, 
using versatile Prang Aqua Colors. Send 
25 cents to Items of Interest Editor, School 
Arts Magazine, 1411 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for a copy of 
“Water is the Magic Word"’—before 
December 31, please. 


Art Materials Catalog A new catalog, 
issued by Devoe & Raynolds Company, is 
just off the press and will be sent fo artcraft 
teachers on request. Featured are.a number 
of new and improved items, such as new oil 
colors, a new series of artists’ brushes made 
of curved French white bristle, Gesso dry- 
mix, raw wood picture frames and a new 
deluxe sketch box. In addition, you will 
find hundreds of other Devoe items—all 
classified, described and priced to save you 
time when ordering from the complete line 
this 200-year-old company offers you. 
Write for your free copy to Items of Interest 
Editor, School Arts Magazine, 1411 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. and 
ask for the new Devoe & Raynolds catalog. 
Before December 31, please. 


(Continued on page 38) 





Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 


determined 
to be best in her class — 


..- determined 
to turn out the 
best brushes tailored 
to the needs (and 
budgets) of schools. 
Sold thru your 
favorite school 
supply house. 


Write today on 
your school 
stationery for free 
40 page catalog. 


brush mfg. corp. 
119 bleecker st. 
new york 12, n. y. 
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BRILLIANT 
CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
lb. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15- 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or- 
der today! 
eS ee ee eee ee ee ee ee a ae ee oe oe oe & 
I B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 
| 45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N .Y. 
Gentlemen: Attached is my check for .. . 
[-] Liquid Overglaze Set .-.$10.00 
(_] Liquid Underglaze Set , 5.00 
I will pay shipping charges. 
NAME 


I 

I 

i 

I 

I 

jy ADDREss__ ects 
J} City/zone____— STATE 
! 
} 
! 
I 
! 
’ 


(_] Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, 
electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies. i 


“Drakenteld . 





——_ 


“Skill Comes 
From Doing.” 





Emerson 


Budding artists learn quicker 
and retain their interest longer when they 
use materials of good quality . . . 
such as Winsor & Newton’s products 


(at modest cost)! 


902 BRCADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Californian Distributors: SCHWABACHER-FREY CO.: SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES « Canadian Agents; THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD., HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





Tops ie t Sport Cartooning! 


It’s no wonder that Willard Mullin of the New York 
World Telegram is considered one of America’s most 
popular sport cartoonists. Every line he draws is 
packed with powerful punch and dynamic action— 
plus a good-natured humor that draws chuckles and 
chortles from his many fans 


and he uses 


HIGGINS 


of course! 


Higgins American India 
Ink responds to every 
deft stroke of Mullin’s 
pen and every whim of 
his brush. It is free-flow- 
ing, dependable, always 
the same fine quality. 
Like Mullin’s inimitable 
drawings, Higgins is also 
tops in its field! 


HIGGINS ink co.inc. ~BARTE 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK  — 





You can win one of these 
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Flo-master 


TEACHERS’ CONTEST 
108 Prizes in alt! 


First Prizes wees $500.00 
Second Prize... $250.00 
Third Prize, wee 3 4 00.00 
iwardsofs +++ ++- *D Qe cach 
Mentions of +++ «+ 2M Qerach 


Sixty FLO-MASTER SETS (as illustrated) 





aes or? 

The NEW S-22A Set: 

Pocket-size FLO-MASTER with 4 assorted 
Felt Tips. Fine Mark Adapter. 2 oz. can 








Ink. 2 oz. can Cleanser—a $3,90 Value 





Here is all you have to do: 
1. Send in the coupon for an entry blank and contest 


rules 

2. Write a letter stating how the Flo-master Feit Tip 
Pen has helped you as a teacher 

3.. Mail the letter with your entry blank and a specl- 
men ot your work done with the Flo-master 

If you haven’t used a Flo-master. you'll be de- 

lighted with this revolutionary pen. It writes on 

any surface — plastic, wood, paper, metal — with 

broad lines or thin lines—heavy or light. The flow 

of ink is accurately controlled by an automatic 

valve. Flo-master inks in eight colors are instant- 

drying, waterproof, smudge-proof. 

To get you started on your letter here are some 
of the uses of the Flo-master we know about. You 
probably have discovered many others. 

* Making flash-cards, charts, posters, maps 
¢ Wall displays of nursery rhymes 

and illustrations 

* Object identification cards 
lano, chair, etc.) 
© Reading and pronunciation cards 
* Wall charts of pupils’ 
accomplishments (list of books 
read, attendance, etc.) 
* Seasonal and activity posters 

(Easter, Christmas, etc.) 
© Window decorations 
¢ Marking athletic equipment 
NOTE: Entries must be mailed 
by November 30, 1954 — so — 


MAIL COUPON TODAY V4 


Teachers’ Contest 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. A-18 
153 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 


| am interested in entering your Flo-master 
Teachers’ Contest. Please send me (without obli- 
gation) entry biank and Contest Rules. 


NAME 





STREET & NUMBER 





ciTry______. ZONE—__ STATE_—_____ 


NAME OF SCHOOL 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 36) 


Free Visual Aids Folder A new, color- 
ful, 20-page booklet illustrating and de- 
scribing appropriate filmstrips and slidesets 
for school and church programs has just been 
announced by the Society For Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., Chicago. Many new materials 
for the holidays, as well as for general 
year ‘round use, have been added to the 
S.V.E. Library. This new folder also offers 
two special ‘‘Holiday"’ packages, each one 
featuring a group of the regular filmstrips 
specially selected for their use in school or 
church. These packages are offered at a 
special price until Christmas. In addition, 
you'll find the folder offers material on art- 
craft activities, using a variety of tech- 
niques and media. Ask about the Arts 
and Crafts Series or Adventures with Art 
Materials, visual aids prepared especially 
to help the busy artcraft teacher. Folders 
are available free of charge from any S.V.E. 
dealer or by writing direct to $.V.E., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Modern Art Desk A four-page bro- 
chure, giving complete specifications on this 
modern, dual-purpose art desk, plus other 
desks designed especially for various de- 
partments in schools, is yours for the asking. 
It is offered you by the manufacturer, Desks 
of America, Inc. of Bridgeport, Conn. You 
will find this art desk pictured in complete 
detail, giving you at a glance the many 
features which recommend it for art room 
use—trugged, wood construction, adjustable 
drawing tablet—slamproof gear operated, 
large utility drawer, and pull-out shelf. 

For your free copy of this practical and 
helpful folder, simply write Items of Interest 
Editor, School Arts Magazine, 1411 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. and ask for the 
Desks of America brochure. Before De- 
cember 31, please. 


Kindergarten Teachers A series of 
4-page leaflets (in portfolio form) has been 
published by the Association for Childhood 
International, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, 5, D.C. It is titled Portfolio 
for Kindergarten Teachers, and as the title 
indicates the material is primarily for the 
kindergarten teacher. 

The folio contains twelve 4-page folders 
written by different authorities on various 
phases of the development of kindergarten- 
age youngsters. Some of the headings of 
the leaflets are: What to Expect of the Fours 
and Fives, The Kindergarten Program, Be- 
ginning School, Kindergarten’s Responsi- 
bility Toward Reading, Science and Nature 
Experiences for Young Children, and Music 





GRUMBACHER 
"6110" 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


POINTED 


FINE 


CAMEL HAIR 
for 


¢ poster 
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Long 
Handle 


in class rooms 





Size: 1 2 3 
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Each: 20 38 
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WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER — AT ART STORES 





_M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street ¢ 


New York 1,N.Y. 











Easy Processes 
and Techniques 
Illustrated 











What to Use * What to Do 
24 page booklet 


“Amaco Metal Enameling” 
25¢ postpaid 





AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 
4715 W. 16th St. 
Indianapolis 24, Ind. 



















Experiences for the Fours and Fives. These 
examples give you an idea of the material 
covered in the twelve leaflets and the wide 
range of topics. For your copy of the com- 
plete folio, send 75 cents to the Association 
at the address given above. 


New Artcraft Medium Recently re- 
leased for general distribution by Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, Inc., Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, is a new granular, non-toxic material 
called AQUAMIX which, when mixed 
with water, makes an all-purpose medium 
that can be used for finger painting, making 
papier-maché, water-base silk screen and 
block printing colors, and for other school 
activities. 

Devoe Dry-Art powder tempera color is 
recommended as the coloring agent, with 
AQUAMIX, for finger painting. AQUA- 
MIX with Devoe show-card tempera colors 
is excellent for making water-base silk 
screen colors. An 8-ounce package of this 
inexpensive material makes one gallon of 
medium. 

For a free pamphlet giving complete 
instructions on the many and varied uses of 
AQUAMIX (only a partial list is given 
here), write Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
Inc., Artists’ Materials Division, P.O. Box 
328, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 





Visible Firing for Enameling This 
feature is available in the new Copper 
Enameling materials kit just announced by 
The Craftint Manufacturing Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, makers of artists’ ma- 
terials for schools and hobbyists. 

Visual firing is made possible by a special 
glass-domed portable electric oven. Now 
the enamelist can actually watch the firing 
process and remove pieces at the exact 
moment of finishing. Operating on either 
AC or DC, this heater, within a few minutes, 
reaches a temperature of 1500 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and will cool completely in 
less than ten minutes. 

In addition to a complete set of enamel- 
ing tools, eight enamel colors, and an illus- 
trated instruction booklet prepared especial- 
ly for beginners, the package includes a 
27-piece set of copper blanks for making 
earrings, cuff links, brooches, medallion 
pins and an ashtray. Accompanying this 
set is a 26-piece set of findings including pin 
and brooch backs, earring holders and cuff 
link snaps. Ask your school supply or art 
dealer to show you this new item. 


(Continued on page 42) 








































































Art knows no age! And 


art supplies are 
os well as the oldest 


supplies add a stimulating tove 
creative efforts of 
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Craftint quality P 
art education throughout America. 
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WRITE TODAY FOR FREE COPY — Croftint School Art Materials Price List 





















PREPARE NOW FOR 
HOLIDAY CRAFT ACTIVITIES 


Order materials now for metalwork and jewelry 
making. Wide choice of tools and materials for 
teachers and craftsmen. Ask for circular Giving prices 
of pewter and copper in sheets and circles for bowls 
and trays. Books and portfolios filled with interest- 
ing ideas and suggestions. 






Illustrated catalog S is yours for 50 cents. 
Your money refunded on first $3.00 order, 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street, Providence, R.I. 
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THE IDEAL 
ART CRAFT 
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WALL PLAQUES. Easily colored 
Excellent for personalized—dis- 
tinctive gifts. Your choice s 75 


2 Coan Square, Octagon oon 
or Assorted. axTaa 


COLORFUL CRAFTS CATALOG listing many 
attractive .items-all recdy for designing and 
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No. 45AL-12 WATER-COLOR SET 





GIFTS thal gyove fleasme and relaxation 
all the year round... 


Made by the Manufacturers of 


WEBER Fine -xtrcist (MM) Qeceadity COLORS 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


COLOR OUTFITS 


Select a Weber Color Outfit for your boy or girl this 
Christmas. Encourage self expression. Perhaps foster a bril- 
liant career. Weber Color Outfits are useful and fascinating 
—ideal gifts for the artist-painter and the pastime-painter. 
These handsome outfits contain Weber Artist Colors—the 
choice of leading American artist-painters. Wide choice of 
size, style and price. Sold by art, stationery, heavy paint 
and department stores everywhere. 

@ Ol COLOR OUTFITS 

@ WATER COLOR SETS 

@ PASTEL ASSORTMENTS 

@ PHOTOCOLORING SETS 

@ FABRIC PAINTING SETS 


IN OlL e WATER “@ TEMPERA « PASTEL 


— 
TRACE Mane 


F. W E B E R C 0 * No. 36 PASTEL ASSORTMENT 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 








WRITE FOR FREE WEBER PAINTING OUTFIT GIFT CIRCULAR 





INEXPENSIVE KILN 
a a 








=> 





IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 
Designed for the firing of * Reaches enameling tem- 
enamels that have been ap- peratures quickly. 
plied to one side of a metal ® Sturdy and simple con- 
piece. Pieces up to 434” in struction. 
diameter andi}¢"highmay °® Low cost trouble-free 
be fired in this kiln. operation. 


FREE 


ENAMELING ON COPPER 
AND OTHER METALS 


by Thomas E. Thompson 


This illustrated 40-page book 
answers your questions about 
fascinating metal enameling 
. » techniques, tools, and 
equipment, types of enamel- 
ing, firing, finishing, etc. 
NOW AVAILABLE 
Complete Range of Enamel Colors 
Copper Trays, Sheet Copper, Circles and Squares 
Many articles—enameled pins, belt buckles, buttons, ash 
trays, small bowls—can be made. Teachers find enameling 
a medium of expression with functional as well as creative 
qualities. 
Write to THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
153) Deerfield Rd., Dept. S-11 Highland Park, Minois 
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Announcing the {70% 


Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
tools & sets SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such @ popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 


will help you enough for beginners’ use. Precision 


built for smooth, long-lived perform- 
. ance. Compact, portable, mount 
do a better job Gappuhane.Sdatitesthadinentiame 


ceramic studios. 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


by helping your students get better results 
and more creative satisfaction. 


FEATURES we 

Try Whittling: send 25¢ for 40-page booklet see ERED AT 5 VER BEront 

“Whittling is Easy.” Illustrates many activities ad OL OW A prRrict 

using this creative medium in school and home. D tsi GNED F OR sc HOOL US t 
b l 


Complete X-acto 28-page catalog FREE 
dept. J11 


@ New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con- 

x-da % trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 

s i nc. features include built-in water container, attached 

48-41 Van Dam Street wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 

long Island City 1, N. Y. recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
or write for complete literature. 


B a | Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis. 

















SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


History, Booklets, School Calendars 
and Christmas Card Programs 
should be planned now! 

Know the full benefits of good Block Printing Program. 
Send today for free lesson plans and order a stock of 


the familiar Speedball Lino Cutter Sets No. 1. Sold at 
all school supply houses. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. - CAMDEN 1, NJ. 


SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 





to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog lists 
and prices all the tools and sup- 
plies needed for making hundreds 
of useful and attractive articles 
in metal, wood, leather, pottery, 
reed, etc. Includes bookbinding, 
block printing, basketry, toymak- 
ing, looms and weaving. 


jJ. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 








Create your own fine leather gifts. Add 
a rich lustrous professional finish with 


Contains 9 basic preparations — 
everything you need for a com- 
plete job. Order Now—make 
your own gifts for Christmas. 


J Complete Kit $3.50 Postpaid 
FREE FIEBING’S Handbook on How to 
DYE and REFINISH LEATHER 
ASK YOUR DEALER or write direct 
FIEBING CHEMICAL CO. 


? 518 South 2nd St. - Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 





A Creative Arts Crusade George 
Deimel, coordinator of art for the Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, schools, urges art teachers to start 
a creative arts crusade. A portion of his 
letter, covering the teachers’ art workshop 
and Erie programs for adults is omitted. 


‘Painting by the numbers bothers me, too. | 
agree that numbered art is a poor substitute 
and in fact is a harmful crutch. But what 
makes me happy is that this fad found such 
fertile ground. The fact that this fad did 
find very fertile ground and grew and blos- 
somed so swiftly is because of something 
that all art teachers should know. Each 
person is born with a creative urge. When 
the person is fortunate enough to vent that 
urge into creative channels, with proper 
materials and proper instruction and en- 
couragement, then the results are truly cre- 
ative and worthy of display. The number 
painting fad was accepted by thousands 
who were led to believe that they could 
paint a ‘real picture’ the first time they try. 
The buyer really wanted to paint a picture. 
It was just as simple as that when the fad 
was at its peak, and it still is that simple. 
Helping people to paint pictures and to en- 
joy all of the creative arts is our business. 
Let's help. Let's plant some creative seeds 
in this fertile ground. Let's start a creative 
arts crusade 

“Suppose that art teachers nation-wide 
start a creative arts crusade to help direct 
the creative urge into proper channels. The 
challenge is ours as teachers. The number 
painting fad will pass away but that chal- 
lenge to exercise the creative birthright of 
the individual will never pass away. Sup- 
pose that each of us interested in teaching 
art would start an individual creative arts 
crusade in our own communities. Start by 
doing some creative work ourselves, then 
help in directing art in the desired direction. 
This would be a major part of the crusade. 
We should practice what we preach. If 
art is a way of life, consideration must be 
given to adults in the community. So often 
we write articles directed at other educators 
who are just as aware and just as concerned 
as we are about the problem. We should 
establish and use other avenues of com- 
munication with the general public. 

“As an example of this type of com- 
munication, | forwarded the January 1954 
editorial of School Arts fo our local art 
columnist and she used the entire editorial 
of D. Kenneth Winebrenner, editor, in her 
support of his idea. So, in this community 
at least, thousands of people read his idea 
and her support of the idea. We must 
constantly provide for public relations which 
will help us in our creative arts crusade. 
Television, radio, the press, speakers’ bu- 
reaus are among the many avenues to be 
explored and developed in your area.” 


Amen! Let's go! If education is for living, 
the schools must have an interest in all of 
living, not just that inside the classroom. 
When a commercial company advocates 
numbers kits it is engaging in ed:cation. 


Drawing with General’s Charcoal 
Pencil by 8th grade pupil 


Draw with Charcoal 
this modern way 


Most educators we think will agree: 
The modern way of drawing with char- 
coal is with General’s Charcoal Pencil. 
It has the same pleasing qualities of 
stick charcoal. But students find it 
more convenient to use .. . It always 
sharpens readily . . . It is sturdy in 
action .. . It overcomes the common 
breakage experienced with ordinary 
charcoal. 


Important, too, is the fact that Gen- 
eral’s Charcoal Pencil helps students to 
keep hands and clothes clean—ideal for 


teachers and parents alike. 


Why not recommend General’s Char- 
coal Pencil to your students today? At 
art stores everywhere in 4 degrees: 


HB—2B—4B—6B. 
FREE! Write to us, Dept. SA., 


for a free trial pencil, naming 
your favorite degree. 


‘ 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


¢ FLEET TREET ERSEY i 








SCHOOL 
LOOM 


4 Harness — 20 inch — 
Sectional Beam — Jack Loom 


Here is the ideal loom for school use — a small 
floor loom with every feature of our larger models. 


Priced at only $90.00. 


Write for free descriptive folder giving you informa- 


tion on our complete line of looms and accessories. 


we W. H. WADE Loom Shop 


Rt. 3, Box 479 McLaughlin Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
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TALENS & SON, 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 











Grazing Horse by Keizan 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 


Treat your school to a cultural exhibition of rare 
handmade color wood-block prints. Landscapes, 
birds, and flower compositions. No charge or obli- 
gation. Plan to show before the Holidays. Ex- 
hibits available for immediate shipment. Write 
for folder K giving details. 


The Robert Lee Gallery 


Newtown, Conn, 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 39) 


Sculpture Reproductions Pictured here 
is a 112-page catalog containing photo- 
graphs and informative descriptions of re- 
productions of world-renowned sculpture 
masterpieces. The reproductions were made 
with the approval of museum curators and 
hand-cast in a stonelike composition in 
molds directly from the originals in famous 
museums. Each reproduciion is hand- 
finished to duplicate as closely as possible 
the original bronze, ivory, jade, alabaster, 
limestone, marble or terra cotta. All periods 
of culture are represented in the collection— 
from ancient to modern times. These pieces 
are used by instructors for visual education 
in the study of art, history and the social 
sciences. This catalog is published by 
Museum Pieces, Inc. of New York City and 
is offered you for a token amount. For 
your copy, just send 25 cents to Items of 
Interest Editor, School Arts Magazine, 
1411 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
and ask for Museum Pieces Catalog. Be- 
fore December 31, please. 


Helpful Booklet The Delta Brush Corp. 
has just published a 32-page booklet en- 
titled ‘“‘Illustration, Retouching, Lettering 
with the Red Sable Water Color Brush."” The 
three major articles were written by top- 
notch men in their field (Harari, Illustration; 
Hanish, Retouching; Abrams, Lettering); 
and contain a wealth of information on the 
use and care of the Red Sable Water Color 
Brush. In addition there is an informative 
illustrated section on the manufacture of the 
brush and the rigid standards which this 
brush must meet. This booklet is being 
offered free and may be obtained by writ- 
ing directly to the company, 119 Bleecker 
St., New York 12,.N. Y. 


Art Materials Catalog This handy, 
144-page pocket-size (6 by 9) handbook 
is crammed full of illustrations, descriptive 
information and prices covering virtually 
“Everything for the Artist,”’ draftsman, sign 
writer and craftsman. A unique locator- 
index on the front cover provides a simple 
means of quickly locating contents of major 
classifications. Copies of this new catalogue 
may be obtained by writing on your school 
letterhead to Lewis Artist Supply Company, 
6408 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


(Continued on page 44) 


MODERN 


DUAL-PURPOSE ART DESK 


Designed by a school architect. Equipped with 
automatic raising and lowering device for effi- 
ciency and silent operation. 


Available in Palomino or Natural Birch Finish. 
Free Catalog on Request 


DESKS OF AMERICA, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 6, CONNECTICUT 





aX 
ELECTRIKILN. i 
or the 
classroom 


Horrop ElectriKilns are ideally 
suited for classroom use . . . sim- 
ple in design, reliable in operation. 
Backed by years of experience 
in kiln design for school, 
laboratory and industry 
. variety of bench 
and floor models. 


Your One Reliable 

Source for Supplies 

..- Glazes, Lustres, 
Colors, Tools, 


Kiln Supplies. io. TL-16, Cone 8, 


Write for free catalog on 
ElectriKilns and supplies 


Hoanrep Cormic Suwiee Co. “nh” 


DEPT. S, 35 €. GAY STREET, COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





i. 5) FREE CATALOG 
:/ ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


OVER 25 YEARS 
be? A Dependable source of Supply For ART and CRAFT 
ae Departments. May we serve you. 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
GHB Dept. SAi154 Wheeling, W. Va. 








BRILLIANT 
COLORS! Pe 
Goa ®. 


cop 


MIX PAN 


DRY PIGMENT le, 
@ The Preferred Pigments for all 
School Arts. 
SEND FOR MANUAL SA-« 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY, 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 















FT 
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AN ART WORKSHOP FOR THE PARENTS 


Albert Infantino, elementary art consultant, Jamestown, 
New York public schools, tells beginning teachers how to 
perform a public service and inaugurate good community 
relations by starting a parent-teacher association workshop. 


Have you considered the P.T.A. as a means to introduce 
and help the community to art activity and participation? 
Many parents, being exposed to outmoded art philosophies 
of the past, feel that art is only for those who know how to 
draw and paint well. This was taken into consideration in 
the following plan, proven successful in Jamestown. 

Talk it over with the school principal, and explain your 
reasons why an art workshop has tremendous educational 
and public relations values. He will likely refer you to the 
P.T.A. president or chairman of the program committee. 
When a date has been set, start the publicity. This should 
be well in advance so that parents may have sufficient notice 
to include it in their plans. Mimeograph sheets work well. 
Convey the idea that it's a night for fun, that no talent is 
necessary, and that art materials will be those used by their 
children. Make the information attractive, easy to read, 
and to the point. You may encourage the use of com- 
fortable clothing to add informality. Some home room 
teachers have the children return a sheet signed by parents. 
Meeting reminders are sent home the day before the activity. 

It's a good idea to exhibit children’s art work, in as 
many mediums as possible. The gymnasium is generally a 
good place for the exhibit, particularly if it is to be the 
scene for the workshop, since the exhibit will lend atmosphere 
and create interest. Plan to have a large variety of art 
materials available, with each material at a separate table. 
There should be materials for both three-dimensional and 
two-dimensional work. Different personalities demand differ- 
ent art materials, and many will work with more than one 
medium. Work tables have to be set up. Remember, it is 
better to have too much working space than not enough. 
Give the parents every opportunity to choose what they 
wish to do. Classroom teachers interested in a specific 
art activity make good helpers at the work tables. Children, 
especially those in the junior and senior high schools, may 
also be good instructors. The art teacher goes from table to 
table to assist in any way possible. Generally, an hour is 
set aside for use of art materials. Art films add and create 
interest before the art work starts. 

The art teacher may take this opportunity to explain the 
school art program, why a great variety of art materials are 
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beginning teacher 


used, why individual and creative work is stressed, and any 
information that would instruct the parents. This is impor- 
tant, because when we educate the parents we educate the 
child. It has been said that “when people are up on things 
they are less apt to be down on them.” The workshop 
meetings should be informal and social values experienced. 
Be sure that parents understand that they are free to ask 
questions about their children or their art work. Each parent- 
teacher association has individual differences, and the art 
teacher should know them. These suggestions may need to 
be changed to meet local conditions, although they have 
worked well in one community. The important thing is not 
to forget the parent-teacher association as a medium to 
encourage art in the community. Why not start an art work- 
shop this year? Both parents and children learn by doing. 


One of the work tables at the Jamestown parents’ workshop. 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 


FULL SIZE 
JAR OF 


Ready Mixed 


TEXTILE 
PAINT 


Textile Painting projects ore enthusiastically wel- 
comed by all age groups. Pactra’s Ready-Mixed 
Textile Paints are the answer for beginner or ex- 
pert alike! Used right from the jar means no mixing 
—no mess—no left over colors at period’s end. 24 
brilliant colors available—including pastels—thot 
are fast drying...an advantage, too, when class- 
room time is limited. 

WRITE TODAY TO... 


Chemical Company 
1213 North Highland Avenve 
los Angeles 38, Calif. 





Schools—Hobbyists—Dealers 4 


ELGAR ENAMELING KILN 


® Front Opening Door 
® Finest Quality Firebrick Insulation 
® Inside Hearth Dimensions: 654 


inches wide, 7 inches deep, 
2% inches high 


® Can be used on ordinary house 
current 110 volts A.C. or D.C. 


© Approximate weight 1 4 Ibs. 


F. O. B. Chicago, Illinois $19.95 


Complete line of tools, copper forms and shapes for enameling, 
findings, soldering and polishing equipment. 


Send for free illustrated catalog No. 300 


ERNEST LINICK & CO. 


5 South Wabash Ave. (Room 719) Chicago 3, Ill. 





WANT NEW IDEAS 


for Classroom Activitiese 


Our latest 1954 catalog of handi- 
craft supplies will help you find 
many new activities that are fun, 
entertaining and educational. 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


Contains information on Art 
Supplies; Metal Etching; 
Wooden Plates and hundreds 
of other things interesting to 
art teachers. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS concns's ox. 





MAKE GENUINE LEATHER:BELTS - 
WALLETS - HANDBAGS, ETC. 


FOR FUN OR PROFIT 
Crown has the largest selec- 
tion of leathercraft accesso- 
ries at lowest 
money - saving 
prices. Finest 
leathers, lac- 
ings, etc. for 
SCHOOLS. 
‘*Craftool’’ Stamps. 
Prompt service. 


FR 
CROWN LEATHER CO. caraioc 


22 SPRUCE ST. Ley NEW YORK 38,N.1 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 42) 


New Equipment Iwo new electrical 
metal enameling kilns have recently been 
added to the complete line of ceramic 
equipment and supplies offered you by 
American Art Clay Company. 

The new No. 67-E enameling kiln oper- 
ates on 110-115 volts, AC—DC current, and 
has an all-metal exterior. The large firing 
chamber, 10 by 12 by 5 inches high, gives 
ample space for large bowls or tiles. Kiln 
No. FA-5-E is the smaller model. Amaco 
ceramic engineers developed this round, 
two-piece, low cost model of all-ceramic 
construction. Exterior dimensions of this 
kiln are 7 inches high and 7 inches in diam- 
eter. The bottom section, which rests on 
three ceramic legs, contains the 6-inch diam- 
eter by 24-inch high firing chamber. The 
ceramic top section can be lifted off by the 
knob for loading and unloading enameled 
pieces. A steady enameling temperature 
is maintained when the kiln is connected 
to any 110-115 volt AC-DC outlet. For 
further information, write Ceramic Depart- 
ment, American Art Clay Company, Indi- 
anapolis 24, Ind. 


Artcraft Activities The latest issue of 
McCall's Needlework and Crafts Annual 
went on sale September 23. The first 
twenty-odd pages are devoted to craft 
activities, suitable for school and home use. 
Twelve in number, they give you some new 
and refreshing ideas on these and other 
activities: Wire-Screen Jewelry, Excelsior 
Craft, Printing Original Gift Wrap Papers, 
Leathercraft, Wire Sculpture, etc. 

Other material in this 140-page maga- 
zine offers a variety of suggestions, direc- 
tions, and designs for making a host of 
things with needles, yarns, thread and cloth. 
You can buy McCall's Needlework and 
Crafts Annual at your newsstand. 


Modern Art The presentation ‘Under- 
standing Modern Art"’ consists of 31 
Kodachrome Slides of paintings which illus- 
trate the gradual development of Modern 
Art. The slides are accompanied by a 20- 
page Commentary which explains each 
Painting, its significance in the evolution of 
Modern Art and traces the development of 
the movement .from slide to slide. The 
author made every effort to be concise and 
to avoid any possibility of confusion. For 
further details, write VOIR, 22 East Elm 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


New Ceramic Brush Called “Double 
Feature” this new addition to the Beramic 
line features a complete brush on both ends 
of the handle. This feature permits you to 
work with two colors without changing 
brushes. The brushes are made of selected 
red sable and are precision cupped in 
seamless, non-rusting ferrules. Seven inches 
over-all from tip to tip. Available in three 
sizes—complete details may be obtained 
by writing to Bergen Brush Supplies, 110 
Stuyvesant Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. 


FINGER PAINTS= OILS 
WATER COLORS » BRUSHES 


| ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 


SY are in the 
FAVOR, RUHL CATALOG 


Plan your purchases with our cat- 
alog. Shop AT YOUR LOCAL 
ART SUPPLY STORE. If your 
store doesn’t have what you want, 
THEY CAN GET IT FROM 
FAVOR, RUHL. Free catalog sup- 
plied to class or school. write 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 
425 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, III 





SELECT YOUR OWN 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Finest collections sent on 30-day approval 
Pay only for what you keep. Expertly cut and 
— Amethyst, Garnet, Topaz, Jade, etc 

‘erfect for rings, brooches, pendants, earrings 


50¢ AND UP WRITE TODAY! 
JOHN J. BARRY CO. 


Dept. A, 447 Book Blidg., Detroit 26, Mich 





? 


Get prompt service from one of the largest stocks 
of leather, lacing and accessories, in the country. Also, wood- 
enware, beadwork, metalwork, and allied crafts. We specialize 
in complete service to schools. Send for big, free, 52-page 
catalog. Write Dept. SA-11 


SAX BROS., INC., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





QUALITY KILN KITS 
Easily assembled at home — For enameling . . . 
porcelain . . . ceramics — Plug into any 110-V 
line—Safe, efficient, low operating cost—$19.95 up 
Write for descriptive literature 


S. A. BUELL KILNS 
BOX 302, Royal Oak, Michigan — Tel, LINCOLN 2-4298 





Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 





Big Savings...LEATHER 


Now, for the first time, you can buy full sides of top 
grain cowhide at our special, amazingly low “Tan- 
nery-to-you” prices. For details, Write Dept. 7. 


W. D. Byron & Sons, Williamsport, Md. 


Fine cowhide tanners since 1832 








torent AGROLITE 


© 600" MATTE Fixative 
(You can work over!) 
© "100" CLEAR Acrylic. 
**600"" Damar Varnish. 
® Glossy and Matte BLACK 
and WHITE. Rich Gold and Aluminum. 


SOLD AT ART SUPPLY STORES, 0 


Write Today for FREE Literature. ®® 
ACROLITE, INC.. Dept. S, HILLSIDE, W. J. er 











ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


questions you ask 


| want to order copies of a good textbook to be used by my 
250 junior high students in arts and crafts in six forty- 
minute periods five days a week. I should like, if it is 
possible, to have the book include directions for craft- 
work, drawing and painting, principles of art and some art 





Why not work out your crafts equipment problem on an 
individual basis? Where there is space and teacher interest 
let's have tools and bench easily accessible in the classroom. 
Frequency of use will be directly conditioned by teacher's 
interest and accessibility of tools. Some elementary schools 


i appreciation. Alabama are equipping a shop and having a regular shop teacher. In 
; other buildings the school custodian at his work bench helps 
. Do you find that your junior high school students are the pupils learn to use and care for tools. You might design 
r! especially interested in searching out technical details | a compact shop unit that could be rolled into the classroom 
i from books? There is a scarcity of the kind of book you = and jacked to serve as a firm work bench. Must there be 
z seek. Most of the so-called texts are planned for high one uniform solution? The thing that will work with each 
school and college students. Your students may get some- school to serve well the majority of pupils and keep most 
thing from the illustrations in these books: East—Display of the teachers secure and happy—that's the thing. 
for Learning, N.Y.: The Dryden Press; Kainz and Riley— 
, Exploring Art, N.Y.: Brace & Co.; Nicholas and others— 
“4 Art for Young America, Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett Co., 

. Inc.; Riley—Your Art Heritage, N.Y.: Henry Holt & Co. Where can one get contemporary pictures of the different 
ee. This magazine, Junior Arts and Activities and Craft countries of the world for mounting and adding to a picture 
e Horizons, may suggest ideas to you and your students. collection to be used by elementary teachers? I'd like 

| Have you seen Enameling on Copper and Other Metals pictures about 81 by 11, colored or black and white, and | 

. by Thomas E. Thompson, 1950, Thompson Co., 1539 Deer- hope inexpensive. Oregon 
4 | field Rd., Highland Park, Illinois, or the Krevitsky book on 

) Knife Craft published by C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., 1954? One of the best sources for pictures, maps and information 

There are a number of small booklets of this type. You about other countries is the travel bureaus or information 
8 might ask your State Library for a list. One word of cavu- centers which most of the countries have established, for 
2% tion. The market is flooded with a number of how-to-do-it example, The Netherlands Information Service, 10 Rocke- 

books. Be critical and selective. Avoid those that present feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Many of these materials 
ig misinformation or advocate the stereotype. Why not plan are in color and without charge. Current magazines such 
for the probable kinds of experience your students will find as Time, Life, Holiday are a rich source of supply. The UN 
interesting and build a resource list? This might include | and UNESCO publications such as WHO newsletter, 
books, loan exhibits from museums and craftsmen, films and Catalog of Painting, and the Courier have much to offer, 
“ filmstrips, a wide variety of kinds of scrap materials. You some for a nominal charge, others free. You may want to 


probably have colleagues who would be interested in work- 
ing with you on this problem. 


What about crafts such as woodworking—do the elementary 


purchase copies of foreign magazines such as the French 
Illustration and The London Illustrated News. Do your 
teachers seek material from the state chambers of commerce 
or planning and development commissions? Several states 
have publications with beautifully done photography: 


'P schools find it successful to have a woodworking bench and 

n- : : Arizona Highways, New Hampshire Profile. From book- 
7. equipment in each room, or do they go to another room for ‘ ; : 

j such activities? We are divided on this. Some teachers tres you can purchase calendars with photographs of 


’ 





feel that a self-contained room is the ideal; others are 
against crowding the room with equipment that may be 
used only spasmodically; still others don’t want the clutter 
and mess in the regular classroom. At best, we have to 
have a variety of crafts going on at the same time. There 
are never sufficient tools and benches for an entire class to 


pursue the same activity at the same time. Wisconsin 


countries or of states. Companies that handle color repro- 
ductions of paintings may be of service to you. 


Dr. Alice Baumgarner is director of art education, State of 
New Hampshire. Questions may be addressed to her at the 
State House, Concord, New Hampshire, or sent to the editor. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 


NOVEMBER 1954 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION by Stationery, Artist Supply 
EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, Boston Museum School ers a: Photographic Dealers ao 
Sculpture Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy aint Gat i where. 

(lettering), interior, T.V. and Plastic Design. ——— - ; avesen oan assestos co. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School (esT-rEsT} 
230 The Feawey Becton, Mass. ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Modern Renaissance in American Art, by Ralph 
M. Pearson, published by Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1954, price $6.50. The well-known art critic and author of 
the New Art Education, brings us selected works of fifty- 
four distinguished American artists of our day. Artists in- 
cluded are identified with the modern movement, and are 
typical of those whom the author believes are carrying on 
the great traditions of creation and design which give con- 
temporary art a place in history. Through direct quotations 
he allows each artist to explain his philosophy and purpose 
to the reader, and he supplements this with a critical ap- 
praisal of the artist and his work. The work of the artists is 
prefaced with two short introductory chapters which set the 
stage for the work discussed. The following artists are in- 
cluded: (Expressionists) Max Weber, Paul Burlin, Hugo 
Robus, John Marin, George Grosz, Russell Cowles, Max 
Beckmann, Peppino Mangravite, Adolf Dehn, Emil Bist- 
tram, Kuniyoshi, Abraham Rattner, Julio de Diego, Saul 
Baizerman, Samuel Adler, Rico Lebrun, Ben Shahn, Xavier 
Gonzalez, Peter Blume, David Aronson, Oliver O'Connor 
Barrett, Ben-Zion, Karl Erbe, Koren der Harootian, Gwen 
Lux, Doris Lee, Charles Umlauf, Jacob Lawrence, Eldzier 
Cortor, Pat Trivigno, Howard Mandel, Eugene Berman, and 
Ruth Reeves. (Abstractionists) Stuart Davis, George L. K. 
Morris, Josef Albers, |. Rice Pereira, Seymour Fogel, Robert 
Preusser, and Alexander Calder. (Realists) lvan Albright, 
William Zorach, Henry L. McFee, George Biddle, José de 
Creeft, Marion Greenwood, Oronzio Maldarelli, Doris 
Rosenthal, Karl Fortess, and Concetta Scaravaglione. 
(Surrealists) Max Ernst, Kurt Seligmann, Yves Tanguy, and 
Kay Sage. This book of 300 pages is attractive in format 
and has 188 excellent illustrations. It will be an asset to the 
teacher, an excellent reference for high school, college, and 
art school student,and a source of help to all who are seek- 
ing an interpretation of the modern movement in America. 


Building Human Relationships Through Art, by 
Louise Dunn Yochim, published by L. M. Stein, Chicago, 
1954, price $3.50. The author, who is a supervisor of art 
in the Chicago public schools, bases this book on her experi- 
ence as an art teacher in an urban high school where there 
were serious racial tensions for a period of time. In order to 
build some human relationships among the students and in 
the community the art program included activities especially 
designed to promote better understanding between people 
of various faiths and races. The author believes that all 
human beings respond to beauty and are inherently desirous 
of expressing themselves creatively, that creative experiences 
provide outlets for the release of strains and tensions and 


new teaching aids 


engender with individuals’ sympathetic and appreciative 
attitudes, and that the creative realm embodies an inexhaust- 
ible reservoir which can be instrumental in generating the 
finest feelings among men. Based on these premises, the 
author reports on various case studies and gives us a report 
on school programs which were undertaken with these 
specific purposes in mind. The chapters include, Art Expres- 
sion and the Individual, Fears and Hatreds Are Revealed 
Through Art Experiences, Meeting the Aesthetic Needs of 


the Community—A Way of Achieving Human Relations, 


Developing Sympathetic Attitudes in the School, Develop- 
ing Sympathetic Attitudes in the Community, and Develop- 
ing Amicable Teacher-Pupil Relationships. Much of the 
material is applicable to any high school situation. We have 
always been saying that art is a universal language which 
binds various peoples together, but this is a practical applica- 
tion based on a real situation in a real American community. 
Although the book is directed to the high school art teacher, 
it will be of interest to social studies and other teachers. 


A Concept of Art Education, edited by the Professional 
Committee on Art Education of the California School Super- 
visors’ Association, and distributed by A. C. Vroman, 695 
East Colorado, Pasadena, California, 1954, price $1.00. 
This attractive art guide, produced by California educators, 
is eight and one-half by eleven inches and contains 48 pages 
reduced to simple statements in an outline form that can be 
easily read. Discussions include Philosophy, Scope of the 
Art Program, the Teacher Role, Growth and Development of 
Children (including an excellent chart describing the child 
and his art at various stages), Observation, Motivation, 
Appreciation, Evaluation, and Bibliography. _ Illustrations 
are good and the page layouts are good examples of design. 


Dressing the Loom, by Ida Dean, published by the author, 
1644 Diamend Street, San Francisco, California, 1953, price 
$3.50. Devoted exclusively to the direct beaming method 
of warping, universally used except in the United States, 
the author endeavors through large full-page pictures and 
accompanying text to help the individual prepare the loom 
for weaving. This aspect of weaving brings more problems 
to the beginner than the actual manipulation of the loom. 
In fact, many adults attend weaving classes where the warp 
is prepared by the instructor and they leave the class with- 
out ever learning this important process. Twenty-four large 
illustrations, suitable for showing to classes, are included in 
‘the 48 pages which make up this attractive book. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 1411 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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Is Art Talent Inherited? 


EDITORIAL 





No measuring gadget has ever been devised which accurately 
measures the capacity of an individual to do anything. Tests 
and other devices measure only one’s responses to given 
stimuli, at the moment, and under all of the conditions which 
confront the person tested. Psychologists and others should 
discontinue the use of the word capacity. It is fatalistic, 
frustrating, inaccurate, and not a scholarly use of the term. 
The simple situation is that the tests administered measure 
only what is poured out. They do not measure what is left 
in the human container. If we are to measure the contents 
of anything we must add what is left in the container to 
what is removed. Even so-called intelligence tests measure 
only what is removed. They only guess at what is left be- 
hind. The structure of the container, and not the size alone, 
determines what it will hold. We can accurately predict 
how much water will go into a gallon can when it is made 
of rigid metal. But what if it is made of flexible rubber or of 
porous cloth? Few of us would deny that the human con- 
tainer is flexible, and even porous at times. 


The only essential diferences between people at birth are 
physical ones, and any differences to be traced to heredity 
are of this type. There are slight differences in muscles, 
glands, and nervous systems, just as there are differences 
in the color of hair and eyes, and we do not deny that these 
are transmitted by genes from our ancestors. If we believe 
in a common origin of man we have to concede that even 
the genes which transmit physical characteristics slowly 
evolve and change. It is logical, too, that the physical 
makeup of an individual derives, originally, from a chance 
combination of hereditary. genes, and that dominant and 
dormant carriers may pass on characteristics according to 
some more or less fixed formula such as the Mendelian law. 
Temperament, which brings out differences in emotions and 
feelings, does have some of its roots in physical differences 
such as the action of glands. Intelligence, broadly con- 
ceived as the ease with which we respond to changing stimuli, 
likewise does depend in considerable measure on physical 
variations, such as the nervous system. This is about all that 
we will concede to those psychologists who look upon the 
body as an inherited machine. Everybody knows that even 
machines which are alike will respond differently according 
to how well they are greased and oiled and the quality of 
the fuel and energy given them. Whether our human 
machines are Cadillacs or Fords, the quality of their per- 


formance depends upon the care and attention they receive. 
If our responses are determined by an inevitable, fixed 
maturation of an inherited machine we are wasting much of 
our time trying to change them by education. 


When we look upon talent as an outward manifestation of an 
ability, and not as an esoteric capacity, we have to admit 
that individuals vary from one another at any given moment. 
The real rub is how much of this is traceable to heredity and 
how much to environment, how much is nature and how much 
is nurture. Psychologists do not agree on the relative im- 
portance of these factors, although there is now pretty general 
agreement that each has its influence. This could never be 
reduced to a percentage basis, for it certainly would vary 
with the changing conditions which confront any individual. 
Instead of the mechanistic and fatalistic concept that any 
given stimulus will produce a predetermined response, we 
now see that it is impossible to isolate a single stimulus 
from the many factors of environment and experience which 
influence any given behaviour. The Gestalt psychologists, 
who gave us this concept which emphasizes the influence of 
the total situation, help us realize that conditions in the 
schoolroom, the attitude and personality of the teacher, home 
life, and many other factors have their share in determining 
the degree of ability that anyone demonstrates. 


This psychological preamble seems necessary because some 
psychologists have given dignity to the superstition that art 
talent is inherited. All tests which presume to measure 
capacity are faulty, for they measure only what has come to 
the surface and they do not measure hidden capacities which 
may be buried very deep, awaiting only the right word or the 
right thought to bring them to light. 
of education. 


That is the challenge 
We can never know what abilities lie hidden 
within any individual until he has actually demonstrated 
them. The creative teacher who fans every spark of creativity 
in a child contributes to the development of his art talent. 
Too often the creative child is treated as a non-conformist 
and bashed on the head. Children are not born in psycholog- 
ical strait jackets. Every normal child has creative ability 
once it is released. Art ability does not depend upon a 
chance combination of genes, like a row of similar fruit in a 
slot machine. When the environment contains sunlight and 
fertilizer it will develop even small seeds into strong plants. 
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Milton Bradley Powder Poster Colors 


Vivi-Tone Colors are made 
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Milton Bradley 
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paint them all with Milton Bradley Poster Colors. The 
colors, brilliant and true, dry to a smooth velvet finish 
without flaking, peeling or cracking. Available in both 
liquid and powder form, Milton Bradley Poster Colors 
blend perfectly to provide an unlimited color range. 
By giving your class the benefit of these superior color- 


ing materials, you are 
assured of finer, more 
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